THE FLIGHT TO INDIA
other wayfarers may pass, no one will dream of trespassing on
this ground however attractive and desirable it may look.
If Damascus is the father of cities, Baghdad can be described
as its prodigal son. Once the historic capital of Haroun al
Raschid, immortalised by the greatest story book of all time,
a centre of trade, and a home of mystery, learning and romance,
the Baghdad of to-day is not the Baghdad of the Arabian
Nights. Palaces, gardens and courtiers have gone, and in their
place is a dejected-looking collection of modem hovels and mud
houses feeding on the dole of past greatness. Gradually, it is
being transformed into a city of the West. Baghdad is on the
Tigris, the Euphrates flowing thirty miles to the east, and the
country is flat, desolate and devoid of the glamour of Palestine
and Syria.
The Everest fliers were forewarned about Baghdad and
knew that not a trace of the ancient city of enchantment
remains, so were spared the disillusionment that awaits those
who arrive dreaming of the romantic beauties conjured up by
its legendary name. Some writers say that Baghdad's romance
and mystery are still revealed to those who woo her assiduously
and penetrate beneath the sordid dirty exterior of the modern
town. This time Baghdad showed no favours. She barred
entrance by a veil of sand, held our party against their will
when the day was propitious, and, when we did escape, sent out
after us a yellow cloud of darkness*
The city was left in an atmosphere of whirling sand, but
after receiving a report that Shaiba was clear, a sandstorm
engulfed the little aerial fleet, which was flying in close forma-
tion in the hope of keeping together. Acting on advice, they
clung to the railway line, the three machines creeping along a
few hundred feet above the ground. For an hour and a half
they felt their way through the gloom growing ever worse
and worse, till at length the leading machine signalled that it
was about to turn. The others followed suit, but in the instant
of turning vanished from sight. Nothing could be seen but the
dense yellow fog and dim outline of the railway line below.